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am not going to say much that people involved in puppetry do not know and I alone am 

aware of, The journey of puppets in our part of the world has been a long one. We all 
have some knowledge of this journey — maybe not from its beginnings, but certainly for a 
few hundred years. 

There are two aspects in the practice of puppetry in India which present themselves to us 
very clearly in the present-day context [— rural practice and urban practice]. Our rural 
puppeteers are bound along caste lines; they are bound by tradition, and their art is passed 
on hereditarily from father to son. Over centuries, these [itinerant] puppeteers have taken 
their puppets to the people, putting up shows in their midst and thus earning their livelihood. 
In carrying on with a tradition in this manner, there are both advantages and disadvantages. 
Those have to be enquired into separately. There is also another segment of practitioners of 
puppetry today which is not a part of any traditional society of puppeteers. This [urban] 
segment sees and treats puppets as an art which is universal. Our modern puppeteers are 
coming out with new ways of designing and making puppets, they have new stories to tell, 
new themes, and they present before us new ways of thinking about puppetry itself. 

However, the subject that we are now taking up is: what can be done for the advancement 
of traditional puppetry, in which caste puppeteers have been engaged for hundreds of years? 
What should be done, how should it be done? The intention is to discuss the issues [involved] 
with you and to find some possible solutions. Of course, no art — no performing art — has 
ever arrived at any solution at any time. But it has become imperative in the contemporary 
context to ponder over these questions. Consider the great reserve of strength in those 
thousands of puppeteers who have travelled with their puppets and carried on with their 
tradition all these years. Of course, there is the view that it is impossible to do anything new 
in any tradition, so let us leave these puppeteers alone. Whatever happens to them will 
happen anyway — there is no need to bother ourselves with their fate. I for one am not able 
to understand this point of view. I would rather ask myself, and you too, in this workshop 
— what are the possibilities within a tradition? If there are possibilities, what kind of 
possibilities are they? 

My knowledge of puppetry is restricted to the string puppets of Rajasthan. I will try to go 
into each aspect of this traditional art gradually. The first thing I want to understand is, what 
is the language of the puppet? How does it express itself? What are its words — and how, 
with these words, does it construct its sentences? Now, so far as the string puppet [of 
Rajasthan] is concerned, I am of the view that the string, the puppet, and the fingers that 
manipulate the puppet constitute its language. And if by some means we can extend the 
potentialities of the fingers, the string, and the puppet, then we will be able to expand, 
increasingly and for ever, the potentialities of this puppet. [So,] for the development of 
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Rajasthan’s puppetry, the first question to focus on is the string, and the conditions that the 
string brings with it — what are the limitations [of the string,] and what should be done to 
increase its potentialities and reduce its limitations . 

Yesterday, we saw a performance of Rajasthan pappets. You all know the sequence of 
the play [Amar Singh Rathore}. There is the court scene. Step by step the court assembles, 
and the action develops. The nawabs are coming in one after another. The rajas are also 
coming into the durbar. The Badshah comes in and takes his seat. This is a routine sequence. 
In this routine, there is also the Chowkidar — whose function is that of usher; he receives 
the nawabs and rajas who come into the court. How does he receive them? He embraces 
them; then he touches their feet; he leads the nawab or raja to his assigned seat. All these 
puppets are manipulated with only one string; a nail is fixed on the head of each puppet. 
There are some special ways of manipulating puppets with just one string and one has to 
train oneself to handle them. One can lift a puppet or bring it down; or take it from one 
direction to the other; or have one embrace the other. It is even possible for one puppeteer 
to manipulate two such puppets with a single string. 

But the limitation of Rajasthan’s puppetry is that no more than two puppets can be 
handled by one puppeteer at the same time [in the older practice]. And yet, if you try to 
explore more manipulatory possibilities, more narrative possibilities open up. It is possible 
to do it, if you study human anatomy, learn its functions, and import them into the puppet. 
But who will actualize these possibilities? I talk so much about Rajasthan’s puppets. Do I 
think myself capable of doing it? No, I can’t do it. Prem [Bhat] will have to do it, Kherati 
Ram [Bhat] will have to do it; Babulal [Bhat] or Mala Ram [Bhat] will have to do it. These 
puppeteers will have to do it. But I will definitely continue to insist that whatever potentialities 
are inherent in the puppet, all those potentialities should be realized. For example, if there 
are two strings to a puppet — one string tied to its head and another at the back, on its spine 
— and there is a loop, many possibilities open up. And if you add on more strings — three, 
four, five, six — the puppet becomes more animated, expressive, and effective. Yet, I do 
concede that it is one thing to understand the string, the puppet — its language — and quite 
another to employ that language effectively. 

One feature which I consider to be very significant is the element of timelessness one 
notices in the puppet [theatre] of Rajasthan. Into the same court comes Akbar, Vikramaditya 
makes his appearance, and [so does] Rana Pratap with Shivaji. All of them come in and 
occupy their seats in the durbar. They are not all contemporaries. From the point of view of 
historical time, how can they be brought together and seated in a row? Because the tradition 
permits it. This view of time given by the tradition can be used to great advantage. But what 
is happening today is — it is not used. Tradition gives you the advantage of unlimited time, 
of timelessness, yet you start restricting yourself to the confines of unity of time . . . [In this 
context,] I remember the drawing room in my home where there are pictures of my father 
and forefathers on the wall. There is also a picture of my grandson there. They are not all 
contemporaries. But the pictures of all of them can be there together. That is how it is with 
the puppets of Rajasthan. In how many different ways you can take advantage of this element 
present in the tradition! Whether we are able to put it to good use or not is entirely another 
question. 
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Another significant feature of the puppets of Rajasthan is that there are no hierarchical 
divisions among them. There are puppets here of a king, a snake charmer, a horse rider, etc. 
Whatever the respective status [of such characters may be] in social life, here there are no 
hierarchical differences in the way the puppets are clothed, or in the rules governing their 
manipulation. Yet today, when I see new characters introduced in modern stories [in the 
puppet theatre of Rajasthan], I notice that an attempt is being made to create hierarchical 
distinctions — this is a beggar, that is a poor man, this is a doctor, and so on. But in traditional 
puppetry, there is this potentiality: you are free of the straitjacket of class. But distinctions 
of kind are made, following a clear iconography. 

. .. Rajasthani puppets are of two kinds — the Hindu puppet and the Muslim puppet. 
[Traditionally,] the Hindu puppet wears a spreading skirt and a short kurta while the Muslim 
puppet’s upper garment [kurti] is heart-shaped. This distinction is again reinforced by the 
way the beard is worn. The puppet with a pointed beard is a Muslim puppet. If the beard is 
parted in the middle, then it is a Hindu puppet. Again, if the moustache is twirled up, it is a 
Hindu puppet; if it is bent downward, [sometimes] merging with the beard, it is a Muslim 
puppet. Traditional puppet-makers have made use of such signs to differentiate their puppets; 
these distinguishing features were picked up from what they saw around them . . . You may 
ask: can’t there be a doctor puppet in Rajasthan today with its own distinguishing features? 
Yes, but the doctor puppet in this tradition will be clad in the same jagga [garment], it 
would have the same colour and build — but with some little distinguishing detail somewhere 
which will identify the puppet as a doctor. Or a teacher; or a leader. But if you design the 
puppet and dress it up making it a realistic representation of the leader [of the present day} 
— then what happens? A realistic manipulation is expected, which becomes difficult. On 
the other hand, the identity of a [new] puppet can be easily established by means of the 
abstract signs a puppeteer has in his tradition. So when I talk about traditional puppets, I see 
the advantages that they have. I feel there are many possibilities to explore apart from these. 
And so I believe that we need to explore such potentialities and possibilities; 1 am sure 
Possibilities exist in other traditions too. I have already confessed that I have nothing new to 
offer — other than what you yourself know. 

Then there are certain matters pertaining to the [format of] performance in Rajasthan. In 
the performance of Amar Singh Rathore [, the basic repertoire of Rajasthan’s puppeteers,] 
we say that we are going to show you the story of Amar Singh Rathore. But actually, we 
have never tried to tell the story of Amar Singh Rathore in either legend or history; we have 
only [used the name of] Amar Singh Rathore [to provide ourselves with a structure for the 
show]. The name is useful when, in the beginning of the performance, the court begins to 
assemble. And again at the end when Amar Singh’s nephew arrives to avenge the murder of 
his uncle and kills every single man on the stage. All that is left on the stage is a heap of 
dead puppets. The play begins in empty space and ends with just the backdrop in view. In 
between, you see all sorts of things, episodes of various kinds: There is a sequence of 
dances, there is the horseman episode, the mimicry of Shaukin Khan, the swordfight, the 
story of the washerman and washerwoman, the snake-charmer act, etc., etc. All these are 
seen as entertainments proper to a prince’s court; some of them you saw yesterday. So you 
may say Amar Singh Rathore provides a framework for the show, which is itself a tapestry 
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of various episodes. 


Today, in the lives of the traditional performers of Rajasthan’s puppetry, in their ways of 
living and pursuing their art, certain [new] circumstances have arisen. What they have been 
unable to earn by performing with puppets, they are now able to earn by making puppets 
and selling them for their livelihood. This is a big change that has come about. Of course, 
they are free to make puppets and sell them. I am happy that these performers have not left 
puppetry to do some other work for their living; they are trying to earn their livelihood by 
pursuing an occupation that is intimately connected with puppetry. They are free to make 
puppets, or carve animals out of wood: let them make horses, camels or whatever; let them 
play the Dholak or sing qawwali; all these arts are one part or another of the larger whole of 
the puppet theatre. And by pursuing them as a means of livelihood, they are only 
strengthening and supporting their tradition. I have no objection to that. After all, they have 
not said goodbye to puppetry. That is the most important thing. 

But the changes taking place in the puppets that we see on the stage! Firstly, the ribara is 
now gone; tibara, the arch-like thing. And the size of the puppets has grown; the puppets 
have become bigger and taller. To make way for the taller puppets, the tibara has been 
taken off. And the size of the puppets is still growing! As the size keeps endlessly growing, 
the traditional constituents of the stage — the tibara, and the frame that conceals the puppeteer 
and the Dholak-player, the part that hides the feet of the performers — they are all gone; 
they have had to make way for the growing puppets. You can’t do anything about the 
humans; their dimensions remain the same, but the puppets keep growing bigger and bigger. 
And now the stage has become as big as the proscenium of a theatre! And the puppets are 
still growing non-stop. The very puppets you have seen in the court scene, manipulated by 
a single string; it is the same puppets that are growing in size .. . As the puppets become 
heavier, you cannot manipulate them. They may well be big and colourful, but you can’t 
take any work out of them. Or else the manipulation will be limited only to making them sit 
down, stand up, and move here and there. That is about all . . . I have not talked to Babulal, 
but I saw his show yesterday. He has increased the size of his Bahurupia puppet. And what 
is the result? He has to face difficulties in manipulating it. When you find it difficult to 
manipulate a puppet, you will be forced to bring down the size of the puppet. There is no 
alternative to it. There are difficulties in manipulating heavy puppets — and there are also 
problems in manipulating puppets that are not of sufficient weight. Neither the heavy 
ones nor the light ones are suitable for performance; you can only sell them . . . These 
are some of the issues that I wanted to place before you; they are all issues relating to 
Rajasthan’s traditional puppetry, issues arising from present-day pressures bearing down 
on the tradition . 

It seems to me that there are certain fixed formulae in the making of traditional puppets 
{in Rajasthan]. You can make puppets of humans according to the tradition; you can also 
make puppets of various animals. But not puppets of birds; those are not to be seen among 
our traditional puppets . . . How do the rules of puppet-making operate? Suppose the puppet 
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of a horse is made, or of any four-legged animal; then you have to have four legs and a 
body. There will be four little sticks for the legs, and a bigger piece of wood will form the 
body. There is a definite way of joining these all together; the figure is padded with cotton 
and brought into the shape required. Puppets of all four-legged animals follow this principle: 
four legs and a body, whatever the animal may be — horse, camel, cat or lion. An abstraction 
of the forms of all these four-legged animals is reached in the making of these puppets. The 
reptile family has its own rules: the mouth is made of wood and the rest is made of cotton. 
We have a crocodile puppet; we have a snake puppet; and if our puppeteers want to make 
puppets of scorpion or lizard, they can do so. They can make every creature of the reptile 
family very easily just by applying the principle they use to make a snake. Yesterday, we 
saw the snake in Babulal’s performance. Earlier, the piece of wood forming its mouth was 
smaller; he has now extended it, and then stuffed cotton into the mouth. And the strings too 
follow an already known principle. There will be three strings to manipualte the crocodile 
— on the head, the jaw, and the tail. If the puppeteers make an elephant or a camel, where 
the strings should be is known to them. Then there are other rules governing the size of the 
puppet. Following these formulae, all kinds of animals can be made in the form of puppets. 
T have a feeling that as experiment, we should make all sorts of puppets even if we are not 
going to use them in any show. 
° 


The next thing I want to talk about is the puppeteers’ tent-stage and personnel. One 
difficulty [in the practice of this traditional art today] is that to put up any show, four to five 
people are required. When a group gets programmes, people work together. But living [and 
moving to places] together on a regular basis [are] a difficult proposition in the changed 
circumstances of the day. So we have to consider whether — with the involvement of our 
puppeteers — we can create a performance and a stage which would just need two to three 
performers, and no more. Also, whether we can provide them with plays which don’t need 
more than three performers. Then they will be able to take their shows everywhere . .. Now, 
their stage has evolved on the principle of the tent. And as we know, tents today are of 
various kinds: we have tents for sports, scouts’ tents, and tents for mountaineers. These are 
made of light material; one can carry them easily on one’s back. If we can design a tent like 
these for our puppeteers, it will be a major contribution to the development of Rajasthan’s 
puppetry tradition. And in the context of modemizing performances, lighting too has a 
place — if we can make small, portable dimmers for the use of our puppeteers, and other 
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lights of the same kind, it will be very useful. The tent could incorporate modem facilities 


like lighting equipment, etc. . . . 

We [often] talk about the new puppet theatre and new experiments in puppetry — 
educational puppetry, puppetry for children, puppetry for entertainment or for social causes, 
puppetry to carry messages of history. These are all very important, no doubt. But the 
danger is, in engaging in work of such nature, one can stray too far from the essential 
principles of puppetry. If we can work out a via media where both modern themes and the 
essentials of traditional puppetry meet, then we will have discovered a path that is conducive 
to the health of traditional puppetry. That is all I have to share with you. Thank you. 
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Bhanu Bharati: You were talking about [designing] tents for our puppeteers. But the space 
available in [any kind of] tent is very restricted. When [in the show the previous day] the 
Puppets were standing in the durbar, and the dancer came in, there was no space at all for 
manipulation. So if we can construct a raised platform on the [modern theatre} stage and if 
performers can manipulate their puppets standing on that platform, there will be more space 
for the puppets and for manipulation. I have an idea as to how this can be done. I did it ina 
play I produced. A platform across the whole length of the proscenium was constructed and 
from that platform the puppets were manipulated. This will answer the problems created by 
large-sized puppets, and create the space required for manipulating them. Of course, if the 
performers are to stand on the platform and manipulate their puppets, the strings will have 
to be longer too . . . This is just a suggestion. We could ask the puppeteers here what their 
reactions are to the idea. If they could bring in some large-sized puppets and conduct an 
experiment, it could be a useful exercise. 

Komal Kothari: When I was talking about traditional performers and their age-old practice, 
it was in view of their need to take their puppets and properties from one place to another, 
putting up shows. I thought about ways of helping them in that context. So I suggested that 
their tents should be simple in construction and made of very light material — within afew ~ 
kilos in weight — so that they could be easily moved from place to place. If you take the 
case of Egyptian puppeteers, the travelling puppeteer carries on his back a pack which is his 
entire stage; he carries that stage from place to place and puts up shows . . . But suppose we 
go on expanding the dimensions of the stage, as the Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal had done 
to accommodate its Ramayana production, then what happens? The stage constructed for 
the performance of Ramayana is so big that you need a truck to carry it. Such things can be 
done only by institutions and not by traditional performers. 


’ Bhanu Bharati: The Lok Kala Mandal stage is not so very unwieldy; it can be dismantled. 


Even the platform I mentioned can be dismantled and packed and carried anywhere. There 
is no difficulty; it can be unpacked and erected within fifteen minutes. That is possible . . . 
Babulal Bhat: \ beg pardon of all of you. Our master [Komal Kothari) asked me what are 
the difficulties faced by us. We are invited by [sponsors in] Maharashtra, Andhra, Gujarat, 
etc. Why do they invite us? They invite us because each region has a different tradition; 
everything about that tradition — its puppets, its manipulation, etc. — is different. If we 
modemize our art, then we will forget our tradition. Then who will invite us to put up our 
shows? Then they will tell us, ‘Well, this is something very new; this is not the old, traditional 
Puppetry.” If we change our traditional ways, then you yourself will come up and accuse us 
of not adhering to the tradition and of adopting new-fangled ways... We will never abandon 
our traditional craft. We may starve. But we will never give up our tradition — the Rajasthani, 
the Indian tradition. We may be illiterate, but we want to keep the tradition alive. It is in 
these strings that we have our life ... We decorate the puppets in our own way. Someone 
Suggested, ‘You dress up the dancer like a disco dancer, otherwise nobody will come to see 
the show.” So we had to include disco also. Where was Anarkali in our tradition? In our 
forefathers’ time, there was no Anarkali. But we added Anarkali too. But what can we do? 
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We have to feed ourselves . .. But we will never sell our puppets to feed ourselves. We will 
request you to give us some programmes. You may give us two if we ask for four. But 
please give us two at least... A puppeteer will never sell his puppets. He will either have to 
be a businessman or a puppeteer. He can never be both. Thank you. 

Komal Kothari: Babulal has given us an emotional speech. I will pose a question to him. 
[Turning to Babulal Bhat, showing a puppet} You have strings here and there [pointing to 
different places on the puppet] according to tradition and you know what their functions are 
— what movements you can show using them. But if you also have a string on the shoulder 
and if you are asked to learn how to use it, will you give it a try? 

Babulal Bhat: If we get guidance from learned people like you, we will. But then, there are 
strings and strings. The most important thing [, however,] is the nail. Unless it is at the right 
place, balancing the puppet, the puppet will not work. If the nail is in the wrong place, it 
will tilt the balance of the puppet. The first thing that we see, holding the string, is whether 
the balance is right. If the balance is right, then the puppet is all right for us. Yes, we will 
manipulate with more strings if you wish, but we need your guidance and help for that. We 
don’t have money to do all that. If we could get some help from you, then we will certainly 
do as you wish. [Demonstrates with a puppet] We can only do this much. If we try to do 
more, then the puppet loses its balance and that creates problems. 

Komal Kothari: Babulal, can you show us, with a puppet of just one string — what are the 
manipulations possible? [Babulal Bhat demonstrates] Now do it with both hands [Babulal 
Bhat demonstrates again] . . . This puppet is of very old make. Now they make new kinds 
of puppets. I have been telling all these people when they make new puppets — look at the 
way this puppet is made; the headgear, particularly. The workmanship that has gone into 
this puppet, as well as its manipulatory possibilities, are not to be found in new puppets 
whose heads are made of wood. The care that has gone into the making of this old puppet is 
simply not given in the making of new ones. I have only a few puppets of this vintage with 
me. I have stored them as models and show them to puppeteers and ask them to take the 
same care in their craft. You have to be careful about your work and you have to take care 
of all the details of puppet-making. Now take this puppet [shows], Khadbad Khan. One 
thread is fixed here; and another thread is fixed on the danda. [Babulal Bhat demonstrates 
with Khadbad Khan.) 

G. Venu: Komalda, what about the legs? 

Komal Kothari: Traditionally, our puppets [of humans] don’t have legs. But the new puppets 
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that puppeteers are making today [sometimes] do have legs, and these puppeteers are finding _ 


it difficult to manipulate them. They have to use bamboo-strip controls with several strings 
attached to manipulate these new puppets; they are not able to manipulate them with ease. 
Of course they are managing [somehow] now, but the leg movements are not convincing. If 
they have to make the leg movements convincing, they have to take recourse to bamboo 
strips; in that case, their manipulative technique changes entirely. Therefore the question is 
whether we should ask them to work with the bamboo-strip controlling device or not. To 
our puppeteers, it is a great advantage to be able to continue working with their fingers . . . 
Take this puppet, horse and rider [shows]. There are three strings here; two strings are 
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attached to the horse, like this. One string. is fixed on the rider. So virtually you have two 
puppets being manipulated with three strings. Any puppet with three strings, our puppeteers 
can manipulate with confidence, with a lot of animation. Now, take this dancing-girl puppet 
[shows]. Two strings are placed here, two there, and two are on the spine, like a loop. So 
there are six string in all. The puppeteers know from their traditional leaming how each 
string is to be controlled {demonstration follows]. | am now asking Babulal to follow the 
rhythms of the Dholak; there won’t be any song accompaniment. [Babulal Bhat 
demonstrates]. Babulal, now you follow the song, not the Dholak; ignore the Dholak [Babulal 
Bhat demonstrates again} .. . Now you can tie the string here, here, here or here [shows the 
places on the puppet to the audience]. But you have to choose one place, the right place, to 
tie the string — where you can get the most diverse movements. If you study the traditionally 
chosen places where strings are tied on our puppets, you will know that very minute 
observation and study have gone into choosing them — [these are places] where all the 
animation of the puppet is centred. : 
G. Venu: Komalji, when the puppet is manipulated, the puppeteer acompanies the action 
with high-pitched whistle-like sounds [pointing to the voice modulator — boli — which the 
puppeteer holds between his lips] — what is the significance? 

Komal Kothari: Puppeteers the world over use a [device] called voice modulator. In Punch 
and Judy shows, for instance, there is a round sort of thing which you put in your mouth; it 
changes your voice. You have to train yourself to use it. The point is that the puppet is not 
real. It is not a man, nor a woman, nor a dog. When it is not any of these, then its voice too 
will be different. The voice modulator establishes the unreality of the puppet. Wherever the 
voice modulator is used, it usually goes inside one’s mouth, and through it, one can deliver 
all the dialogue [in different voices]. The voice modulator our puppeteers use is not placed 
inside the mouth but held between the lips, like a whistle. Because of this [difference], they 
cannot deliver dialogue as in Punch and Judy shows. The dialogue has to be re-delivered, 
and that is done by the man sitting there, who is called jawab-denewala. It is this jawab- 
denewala who interprets [for the audience] more clearly the dialogue delivered through the 
voice modulator. If the puppeteer has practised well, there can also be lots of exchanges 
between these two during the show. But principally, the voice modulator is used for the 
purpose of creating a voice which is not the normal human voice, as the puppet is not a real 
human being... 

Now here is the Gendwali-putli [puppet with a ball]. These are generic terms. There are 
strings tied to both the hands. And this ball is connected to both the strings. [Babulal Bhat 
demonstrates with the puppet.] The technique of manipulating this puppet follows a certain 
principle. Yesterday you saw the magician puppet. All these puppets follow the same 
principle. Even if you stage a modem play [in Rajasthan], with a modern theme, you will 
have to understand this principle. We may expand thematically, but the bengnge of the 
puppet has first to be grasped. 

BR. Bhargava: Komalda, you just said that the puppet’s voice is different from the human 
voice. The jawab-denewala interprets it [for the audience.) telling them — this is what the 
Puppet said. But at times, the puppet is not saying anything; it is only producing high- 
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pitched sounds. Can you say something about that? 

Komal Kothari: The purpose of this sound {of the boli] is to spell out the rhythm — and the 
movement — to the puppeteer. When the manipulation is not accompanied by Dholak, then 
this sound gives the puppeteer rhythm for the puppet’s movement. When the puppet is 
delivering dialogue, the Dholak is not played. The boli then takes over the function of the 
Dholak. Traditional performers can’t work without rhythmic accompaniment. Others may 
work differently. This high-pitched sound provides them rhythm. 

P.L. Pawar: Komalji, just one question: does the puppet follow the lyric or the rhythm of 
the percussion instrument? 

Komal Kothari: Both. If you sing a good Thumri and ask Babulal to perform with the song, 
he will express through the movements of his puppet all the bhavas of the Thumri. You will 
know then where the rhythm is being followed and where the lyric is being followed, and 
where both are being followed in unison . . . Babulal says this puppet [shows] is not made 
by him, so he can’t demonstrate bhava using it. If he had made the puppet himself, it would 
have been fashioned taking into account his own manipulatory requirements in terms of 
string length, size, etc. If I give you someone else’s violin and ask you to play it, what 
would you do? That is his situation. 

G. Venu: Komalji, when he manipulates the dancing puppet, does he also dance? 

Komal Kothari: A good puppeteer can make his puppet dance well only when he dances 
with it. That does not mean he performs the whole dance —I mean, only when the puppeteer’s 
body, his whole body, moves along with the puppet does the puppet dance well. This man 
[Babulal Bhat] has become a big artist, so he feels shy of dancing before you. But when he 
is behind the curtain, he will dance along with the puppet. I can tell from the way the puppet 
is manipulated when Babulal is dancing and when he is not — even when he is behind the 
curtain. : 

Babulal Bhat: That is right. Unless the puppeteer also dances, the puppet will not dance 
well. 

A.R. Dattatreya: What is the influence of the Ramayana and Mahabharata on Rajasthan’s 
Puppetry? 

Komal Kothari: Rama's story, or the Mahabharata, are not the content of traditional puppetry 
in Rajasthan... . Some time ago, I sent a note to Ushaji [Usha Malik] in which I used the 
sentence: ‘The Rajasthani puppet tradition is secular.’ She said this might create problems, 
even if factually correct. Well, for some time now, the expression ‘secular’ has run into 
trouble’. But the puppets we have are of that kind. 

Bhanu Bharati: | think there is another point to be made here. As you were saying earlier, in 
the Rajasthan tradition it was never necessary to tell a story. Even though [some of] our 
Puppets are of historical personages, we don’t go into history. We pick up a particular 
climactic situation and adapt it; we don’t go into the whole story. Our puppeteers deal with 
*This was when the campaign for a Ram temple on the site of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya had peaked, 


and when the idea of a secular India had received its first serious challenge in public discourse since 


independence. — Ed. : 
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certain situational elements. But if we were to take up the epics, the puppeteers would have 
to deal with whole complex stories. I don’t think the traditional puppetry of Rajasthan is 
narrative in nature. ; 
Komal Kothari: Yes, it is not narrative in nature. It [generally] does not try to tell a complex 
story, It only shows anecdotes. But these anecdotes too contain a narrative element. Take 
for instance what Babulal showed yesterday — a bad version of the original show, which I 
have seen earlier: The Badshah ‘had given ten kilos of cotton to Dulari to spin thread for 
himself [, the Badshah}]. When Dulari finally delivers the thread, there are only seven kilos. 
When the durbar official asks her why the thread is three kilos short, Dulari says, ‘Look, 
that officer of yours came to me and he took away so much, and only so much remained; I 
have only taken half a kilo.” ‘OK’, the Badshah says, ‘forget about the rest, bring me the 
half kilo you have taken yourself.’ Well, this story is a biting commentary on the 
contemporary situation. You could even extend the story. Perhaps Dulari could retort: ‘Why 
do you ask me? The fellows who lay roads — how much money they swindle! The fellows 
who dig canals, how much money they siphon off!! After all, I have taken only a little.’ 

So you can make a lot of social comment using such situations. Even if you don’t make 
a deliberate comment, the situations themselves generate comment. But [to exploit a situation 
in this manner} you need to have a certain social awareness. We have lots of material. You 
only need to exploit that material in different ways . .. There are so many things that are 
available in the tradition. For example, the episode about the woman who is always 
quarrelling with her husband. She wails, ‘If only he was eaten up by a crocodile, it would be 
such a good riddance.’ In the story, a crocodile does indeed eat up the husband. Then she 
raises a hue and cry; she wails. Then the Chowkidar shows up and expresses sympathy with 
her plight. He tries to console her with loving words. She is pacified and becomes friendly 
with him. Ultimately, when they make their exit from the stage, she is seen riding on the 

~ Chowkidar’s back! There is an abundance of such material in the tradition and one can 
develop [performances based] on it. . 
A voice: Is there any moral theme behind these episodes? Or are they only entertainment? 
Komal Kothari: The entertainment comes with a message. But it is up to us to take the 
message or to take only the entertainment. Yesterday Babulal showed us the episode of.a 
snake biting a man: the man was playing with the snake when the snake bit him, and the 
poison spread in his body. Then the snake comes back to take out the poison from the man’s 
body. When the man revives, he beats the snake to death. Then he plays his instrument 
[Been], and the snake too comes back to life. Then both exit, the snake curled up around the 
man’s neck. If you take this as entertainment, well, it is entertainment. Do you feel there is 
a message behind this story — ‘I should not kill’? Or, ‘If I kill someone, can I give back his 
life?” What do you want to make of the story? 

Or take the elephant episode, in which two elephants are brought into the durbar. One 
elephant runs amok; the elephants start fighting; they go completely out of control. The 
Chowkidar comes in to show them out, but the elephants scare him away; then the Chowkidar 
appears again and [using every human wile} starts coaxing the elephants until they 
are subdued. In the end, we see the Chowkidar making his exit riding on one of the elephants 
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... There is no dialogue in this episode. Not a word is exchanged. But [the lesson in the 
story] easily communicates to the audience: such a huge animal as the elephant, of such 
enormous strength, is as nothing before a puny human in intelligence; this human finally 
overpowers two elephants and even gets to ride one! This sort of story is often created by 
our puppeteers. They only have to be given an opportunity to do such things . . . 

Babulal himself made up the story; I was not aware of it. He showed the play in Americ: 
The children there saw it. They don’t understand our language, but all of them got the 
message that a human with his intelligence can subdue even a mighty elephant. I cannot 
sufficiently express the enthusiastic response of the children. Now if you think there is no 
message in it, well, then there is no message; it’s only two elephants fighting. 

G. Venu: Komalda, one more question. How is a puppeteer trained? What are the [skills] he 
is taught? 

Komal Kothari: Well, there are a lot of things. To begin with, you learn how to make a 
puppet; then there is the stitching of the clothes; then tying the strings; the Dholak 
accompaniment and songs; the jawab dena; finally, the manipulation of the puppet. 

Not all our puppeteers are puppet-makers as well. These days, about fifty out of a hundred 
puppeteers would be making puppets. But not all of these puppets are for the stage; some 
are made for sale to tourists. In the old days, not more than five out of a hundred puppeteers 
were making puppets ... 

So far as learning puppetry is concerned, the primary instruction relates to the string, to 
the rhythm. Two-stringed puppets are given to the children to practise with. Then they 
proceed further, learning gradually, step-wise. They learn the rhythms and all the rest . - . 
There are formulae for all manipulations. The whole body of knowledge is [accessed through] 
formulae. And they get to know them all. The language of puppetry is like their mother 
tongue; in the traditional context, it is learned, but never taught. However, in the present 
workshop, the development of that language is our concern. 


G. Venu: Komalda, we have been watching demonstrations by Rajasthani puppeteers in 
this workshop, and performances too. So we would like to have as much detailed information 
as possible [about the subject] from you. If you agree, we can begin with the puppeteers’ 
community —- who are they, what else do they do? 

Komal Kothari: The puppeteers of Rajasthan [mainly] come from one district, Nagaur, and 
the nearby districts of Chur and Sikar. Some families are in Jhunjhunu. This is a desert 
zone. As a community in their own land, they are known as Balaiyon ka Nat, acrobats of the 
Balai community. Their jajmans — patrons — are from that community [of leather-makers}. 
So far as their work with the jaimans is concerned, it is primarily concerned with genealogy, 
which is why they have now started calling themselves Bhats. Secondly, they perform 
acrobatics, Now we are left with only a few acrobats. Most of the Nats have moved out of 
their home districts and are working as puppeteers elsewhere . . . it has become their main 
occupation. They have migrated to every big town or city. Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, 
Bombay, Pune, Hyderabad, Allahabad, Bhopal — they have spread out everywhere. There 
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are stil! some families who are nomads, living in deras. 

Dadi Pudumjee: That may be one of the reasons why most people in India know the 
Rajasthani Kathputli. They may not be acquainted with other forms of puppetry, but they 
know the Kathputli; because these people have been travelling, dispersing. 

Komal Kothari: Travelling far and wide. We have seen reports from Sri Lanka, Burma, 
Singapore — earlier, they used to go everywhere. 

G. Venu: You know, in Kerala there is a community called Vela, whose traditional profession 
is similar to that of the Rajasthan puppeteers; they are traditional entertainers and genealogists. 
They also have service rights in patron families in certain villages. They too perform 
acrobatics, and one family also does puppetry, using the same technique [as in Rajasthan]. 
Could you comment on that? 

Komal Kothari: It is very difficult [to establish a connection between the two communities]. 


Dadi Pudumjee: You have even earlier talked about the genealogical work done by 
puppeteers. Could you elaborate on that — their rights to work within certain villages .. . 


Komal Kothari: The patronage systems which existed in the villages were ghar-bant, gaon- 
bant, and sirola-bant. Ghar-bant means I have the right to work as a genealogist in, say, 
ten families. [In time,] the ten families become twenty families or twenty-five families. I 
have two sons. [Eventually,] my two sons will divide {the custom of] these twenty or twenty- 
five families among themselves. Gaon-bant is another phenomenon. In this system, the 
jajman families are not divided but whole villages are, irrespective of the number of resident 
patron families. Assuming that a particular genealogist has a right to ten villages and has, 
say, two sons, the ten villages will be divided up among them. But gaon-bant eventually 
creates a situation where there is no patron, because villages don’t multiply as families do. 
The third system is sirola-bant: if | am the first of the community to visit a jajman, I will be 
paid by him; but if a second person from the community tums up, the jajman will say, ‘All 
right, you have come, be our guest; but we have already paid the person who came earlier.’ 
So it is first come, first served. 

A genealogist records every birth in his patron’s family. Another person in the 
[genealogist’s] family keeps a record of deaths — he is at Haridwar or Pushkar, for example. 
He is a panda. Genealogical services are also rendered at the time of marriage; a record is 
kept to avoid incest, which determines which [subcastes] you cannot marry into. For example, 
my daughter cannot marry into the two groups my wife and I belong to. A son has further 
restrictions. You have to leave out eight groups in your own caste before you can consider 
a marriage. This record is also kept by genealogists. If they say, this boy and this girl from 
this family and that family can’t marry, then that marriage simply cannot take place. So 
they have some power over their patrons’ families . . . 

- + You may have heard the story about how our puppeteers began practising their art. 
Some puppeteers in the Mughal court used to make puppets in papier maché and they said 
these puppets were imperishable — they had a life of their own. Our people challenged 
these puppeteers and said, ‘Throw your puppets into a well and we will also throw in ours; 
the side whose puppets remain useable will have the right to [live by] puppetry.’ Naturally, 
the papier mAché puppets disintegrated and the wooden puppets of Rajasthan survived the 
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test. Our puppeteers say this is how puppetry came to be their profession. This myth may 
have much to do with their way of life. And let me tell you, half of their birth and death 
rituals are Islamic. If you ask a puppeteer about his lineage, he will say he belongs to the 
line of Nooris .. . 

Dadi Pudumjee: The puppets of Uzbekistan in Central Asia were very similar to Rajasthan’s 
puppets. The style of performance also seems to have been similar. Possibly, movemens 
of peoples [from Central Asia to the Indian subcontinent) could explain this. 

Komal Kothari: There is much in common between Central Asia, West Asia, and the Indian 
subcontinent. There are a lot of cultural features that we share in these parts of the continent 
of Asia, Islamic and non-Islamic, all mixed together. Islam, you know, is a very late 
phenomenon, appearing only at the end of the sixth century A.D.; contacts between India 
and Central and West Asia have existed since pre-Islamic times. If you look at our musical 
instruments, if you look into our melodic forms, or the ornaments we wear, what do you 
see? That we are a peripheral extension of Middle Eastern culture. So it is not only a 
question of puppetry. 

G. Venu: Can we ascertain the period when puppets in Rajasthan made their first appearance? 
Komal Kothari: Whatever information we can gather [on the subject] takes us back between 
three hundred and four hundred years; no more than that. I have not come across any [older] 
historical reference . . . 

Let me show you some of our old puppets. [Picking up a two-faced puppet] Now, on this 
side, we have a female face. On the other side, this puppet has a man’s face. The two faces 
of the same puppet are utilized to create amusing situations. For example, the Chowkidar of 
the king is angry [with this puppet] when its male face is showing. In a trice, the puppet 
shows him its female face, and the Chowkidar is enchanted and starts talking about love. 
When he starts talking about love, the puppet again turns around and the Chowkidar sees a 
man in place of the woman! [Picks up a horse-and-rider puppet] Here, actually, there are 
two puppets. One is a rider and the other is a horse. One string is tied at the horse’s neck, the 
second on the back, and the third is tied to the rider. The horse’s legs too are connected with 
strings . . . [Shows a camel puppet] There are four strings to manipulate this puppet — one 
tied at the camel’s neck, one tied to the tail, one below the neck; the fourth string is here 
[shows]: it is for Dhola and Maru [ , lovers of Marwar legend, who elope on camelback]. 
[Takes up another puppet} This puppet is very special: out of its mouth, a seemingly endless 
string keeps coming out. this string actually comes out of the puppet’s belly. Earlier, they 
used to keep a string-ball [in the mouth], but it used to get stuck and create problems. Now 
they have a machine-rolled string-ball in the belly; [the belly has a channel for the string 
leading to the mouth, and] through the mouth, the performers pull out the string to the 
delight of spectators. [See photograph of this puppet in the colour pages.) 

G. Venu: We have never seen such things; they must be old puppets. 

Komal Kothari: Yes, they are old puppets. Puppets today have changed a great deal, they 
are more colourful. 

Dadi Pudumjee: Could you tell us a little more about the painting of the puppets — the 
different beards, the different decorations . . . 
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G. Venu: Also, if you can relate all this to the known styles of Rajasthani painting? 
Komal Kothari: The answer to the first question involves the identity of the puppets. How 
do the puppeteers identify their puppets? Amar Singh Rathore’s story, for example, consists 
of two groups of people — Hindus and Muslims. Now, as I have said before, the Hindu 
puppets will either have no beard, or will have parted beards and upturned moustaches. So 
when the beard is parted, it is a Hindu character, and when it is pointed, it is a Muslim 
character. As for dress, this heart-shaped upper garment, kurti, will only be worn by Muslim 
puppets traditionally. Now, this puppet [shows] is wrongly made. What has happened is 
that the beard and the moustaches are Muslim, but the garment has gone Hindu. When you 
don’t take care, such mistakes occur. [Tells a puppeteer] You have made the dress Hindu, 
but it is actually a Muslim puppet. 

The other thing that comes to my mind is that all these puppets — as they are made and 
painted — are stylized and idealized figures: fine moustaches and beards, large eyes, and, if 
they are female, delicate features; they are all idealized figures. The puppeteers have never 
tried to say anything realistically. If you look at Rajput folk painting, or classical painting, 
you will find the same delicate eyebrows, eyelids, elongated eyes, and [other facial features 
of that kind]. Particularly, if you look at Rajasthani folk painting of the medieval period, 
you will find such large, dominant eyes, very prominent moustaches worn in various styles, 
various kinds of beards and crowns. That’s my answer to Venu’s question. Here, I should 
also like to point out that unlike puppets in the West, our traditional puppets have never 
been caricatures. The Pilpili Saheb puppet does have caricature-like features, but that is 
because it is a relatively new character — a recruiting officer of the British army — created 
to ridicule the Raj. I am working with them to create other characters of the kind. 

G. Venu: And what about the expression of the puppets, Komalda? Any [iconographic] 
specifications to create different expressions? . 

Komal Kothari: 1 don’t think one wants to create fixed expressions in these puppets. The 
play is a bit like the masked Chhau. You put a mask on your face, you don’t want to show 
what is happening [within you], you hide every emotion; you put a totally still face over it. 
To my mind, the face of the puppet is also somewhat like the Chhau mask — a wooden face 
capable of inducing multiple moods in the audience. It is the way the puppets are acting — 
the way they are being projected and animated — that creates different emotional situations 
within the performance. Nobody wants to impose one particular emotion on the face of 
these puppets. 

G. Venu: Komalda, can you tell us what changes have occurred in the making of puppets in 
Rajasthan over the last fifty years? 

Komal Kothari {asks a puppeteer to take out his tools}: These are the three basic tools for 
making puppets: chhoti kuthari, a chopper; ustra, a razor; and reti, a file, which is only 
sometimes used. Now these tools have certain limitations. Some things they can do, and a 
lot of things they cannot do. If you use a fine chisel, you can get finer details. But then, the 
Puppets will change. I am a little afraid of that, you know; if the puppeteers start using 
other, newer, tools, they may want to make realistic puppets, And there are plenty of models 
available. So I am strict with them — they cannot use any tool except these three. So long 
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as the tools remain the same, the puppets won’t change. 

If you want to see the difference [that tools bring in}, look at what puppeteers in Jaipur 
are doing. This is a Jaipur puppet [shows]; Prem bought it and redid it; it was even worse 
when it came, Looking at it just once, one can state with certainty that it comes from someone 
making puppets for sale in Jaipur. A Jodhpur puppeteer wouldn't make such a puppet; a 
craftsman in Ahmedabad wouldn’t make it . . . Most of the puppets you have seen here are 
made by Prem. You can take these puppets to Mumbai and ask people there {to guess} who 
made these puppets. And they will be able to tell you that these are made by Prem. [Showing 
a puppet] This is his grandfather’s work. [Showing another] Prem was born in 1947; this 
Puppet was made in that year. His father made it before his birth. 

Dadi Pudumjee: Rajasthani puppeteers travel a lot. Have they adopted any local material — 
for example, in clothing their puppets? 

Komal Kothari: They mostly use cut pieces {retailed for women’s garments]. And slowly 
the puppets’ costumes are becoming more garish. A few years ago, the puppeteers were 
using a lot of jewellery. Cotton [of inexpensive varieties] does not seem to agree with these 
Puppets. When the puppeteers use cotton, it is usually very thick, and it impedes the movement 
of the puppets. 

G. Venu: What should be the size of a puppet? The ideal size? 

Komal Kothari: The ideal size is actually governed by the size of the stage. Even the dancer 
puppet we have seen is far too tall. It should have been about four inches shorter; the head 
was going up [behind the frame] all the time, lost to view. Even a few inches make a lot of 
difference in this case. 

G. Venu: Can you say whether the manipulation and presentation have improved in the last 
fifty years? Or would you say there were better puppeteers in the past, and the standard is 
now going down? 

Komal Kothari: Some of our puppeteers are really good; some of them are quite ordinary; 
some just push a puppet up and down — whatever the puppet does, it does on its own; they 
don’t seem to have any control over it. I think our puppeteers have a good control over 
thythm, with the Dholak. As for the songs, they may have no relation whatsoever to the 
action on stage. Only when dialogue is used, words and action match. 

Dadi Pudumjee: From what we have seen of {the work of] Rajasthani troupes, we can say 
that puppeteers here generally have a good hold on their act, technically speaking. But if 
you come to the thematic content, all the groups have the same fare. Where will this lead to? 
Tmean, how should we develop the content? You were saying that they don’t have a narrative 
art. But when there is a void in thematic content, then only technical expertise is left, and 
the popularity of an art starts waning. How do we overcome that problem? 

Komal Kothari: It will be a major struggle. These puppeteers, as well as those who are 
involved with Rajasthan’s puppetry, will have to engage in that struggle. So far as the 
[thematic] material in the tradition is concerned, it has a Jot of potential; that potential has to 
be realized. The puppets won't fail, but the puppeteers themselves seem to be failing at the 
mental level — failing in their grasp of things. Even in the matter of music, they go on at a 
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very fast pace, you know, no matter what the story might be. But whenever we experiment 
with new themes, they come up with some ideas. To my mind, what they lack is the quality 
of an actor. And today’s puppetry demands that quality. When they deliver dialogue, they 
could speak in different voices, for example. They could develop their boli and they could 
use it in a much more versatile way. There is no limit to possibilities in voicing, you know; 
many, many better ways can be found. With different pitches, different scales, you can 
vocalize in various ways. You can also use more instruments, like the Manjira, or incorporate 
songs like the Kurja. But our puppeteers are not trying out new things in music, or developing 
new content. 

Even in the case of Amar Singh Rathore, they never try to introduce the stories which are 
available in the folk drama concerning Amar Singh Rathore. It is a very important play, 
popular in parts of Uttar Pradesh — Agra, Hathras, Mainpuri, Etah — the whole of Haryana, 
half of Punjab, and the Malwa region of Madhya Pradesh. No less than fifty versions are 
available, This drama has absorbed Hindu and Islamic elements so well that you can hardly 
distinguish a Hindu character from a Muslim. In puppetry, somehow, the content is slowly 
becoming anti-Islamic or anti-imperialistic, pitting Amar Singh against Shah Jehan. 
Historically, it is Shah Jehan who gave the subedari of Nagaur to Amar Singh. 

G. Venu: Taking a leaf out of this folk play, why don’t they develop some other episodes for 
Amar Singh Rathore? 

Komal Kothari: That is just what I am saying. They never try to tell the story of Amar 
Singh; they are doing things which have nothing to do with the Amar Singh story. As soon 
as they assemble the court, they want to have a dance, acrobatics, and so on. 

G. Venu: Komalda, in the old days, which were the occasions when puppet plays were 
performed? 

Komal Kothari: Earlier, the puppeteers would go to a village, camp there, and go around © 
the village with a puppet in their hands, meeting the schoolteacher, the sarpanch, or people 
in rich families. 

G. Venu: With only one puppet? 

Komal Kothari: Yes, with just one puppet. They would go around the village in daytime 
and show the puppet to people as though to say, ‘We have come’, and take one rupee as 
advance and go back to their camp. In the evening they would return to perform. That is 
what they used to do. Sometimes they would ask the vegetable vendors to announce their 
arrival. They would then move about in the village and perform there, accepting whatever 
the villagers gave them; they wouldn’t fix a price for the show. 

G. Venu: Was there ever any royal patronage? 


Komal Kothari: No. But if you ask them, they will say, yes. When their traditional patrons 
were chamars, how could a king come into the picture? However, when they went to perform 
in their jajmans’ homes, sometimes the landowners of the village, jagirdars, etc., would 
feed them and give them money. But there was no guarantee of such returns, which is what 
patronage means traditionally. 


Dadi Pudumjee: You had mentioned that some puppeteers in Rajasthan still pay a tribute to 
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some Khalifa? 

Komal Kothari: I have only met one such puppeteer, who was sixty or seventy years old 
when we met, who told me that there was some Khalifa in Delhi, and that he was paying 
some part of his earnings to him. 

G. Venu: Why? ; 

Komal Kothari: He said the community got its art from him. He gave me the address of this 
person, and I have put it down in my diary. 

G. Venu: Can you tell us something about women’s role in the puppet theatre? 

Komal Kothari: Yes, women do the stitching of the costumes, etc. Some are very good and 
some are very casual about it. 

G. Venu: When the puppeteers travel, the women also travel with them; do they feel secure? 
Komal Kothari: Security can be a problem. But they only have to say they are Bhats, then 
nobody will harm them. That is because of the brahmanical status of the community, derived 
from their genealogical occupation. Slowly they have even begun to address each other as 
‘Bhatji’; and in another generation, they will all become Pandits. It’s like the carpenter 
caste; they are all Sharmas now. Ironsmiths are becoming Vishwakarmas. All those who 
had some ritual role to play, in marriage, birth, death, etc— like our puppeteers — claim a 
brahmanical status. 

Dadi Pudumjee: One more thing comes to my mind. I remember, twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, in Kathputli ka khel, there used to be a lot of humour. You know, lots of vulgar 
jokes, lots of sexual innuendoes, which I don’t see in performances any more. Is that because 
of the audience? 

Komal Kothari: They are doing such things even now in the villages. In the Pilpili Saheb 
act, for example, one character will say, ‘Show me your hand’, and when the hand is extended, 
he will spit or fart on it. 

G. Venu: What about the future of this art? 

Komal Kothari: 1 can tell you only on the basis of my own experience. Whatever their 
limitations, when these puppeteers perform before children, they captivate them — whether 
or not they have a story. Now, this audience is going to remain with them in mural areas. So, 
even if they don’t develop a story and go on with their usual anecdotal repertoire, they can 
survive without doing anything else. But looking at the potential of the art, one feels sorry 
that they can’t come up with something more skilful, something more abstract. 

G. Venu: Do you think this can be achieved by doing occasional workshops . . .? 

Komal Kothari: Yes, surely. Because, like human drama, puppetry incorporates many skills: 
sculpture, costume designing, colouring, music, dialogue delivery, etc., etc. A puppeteer 
also needs to understand a story — its theme, message, value. So you need to train them in 
all these aspects of the art. 

G. Venu: During the 1960s, I remember seeing Devilal Samar’s Ramayana. 1 don’t remember 
whether it was in the Rajasthan style. 

Komal Kothari: The puppets used were all Rajasthani puppets. 
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G. Venu: Then why has it not become a permanent part of Rajasthan’s repertoire in puppet 
theatre? 

Komal Kothari: Because Samarji's Ramayana requires a very elaborate stage, as I said 
before; you need one whole truck to transport it. The show needs nothing less than fifteen to 
twenty people. It has an elaborate lighting system. If you are moving from place to place, 
you actually need a minimum of two trucks to transport such a large company and the stage 
property. The Ramayana production was good, but it has its problems. Somebody should 
redesign that stage; then it might be revived. To make those puppets, you would need four 
people. Now you can’t keep four people engaged throughout the year; it is not financially 
feasible. 

Dadi Pudumjee: Should we end the discussion here? 

Komal Kothari: Yes, but note how they wrap their puppets. 


